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were not so amenable, and they proceeded to take action
according to law.   In consequence,  recalcitrant Farmers
received a visit from a bailiff, who levied distraint upon the
stock, and then sold it by public auction.   Feeling grew
more and more bitter; and force on the one side led only
too easily to reprisals by the other.   Scenes of the utmost
brutality were witnessed in some districts; and there can be
no doubt that the agents of the law resorted ro force far
more frequently than they need have done, and tliat they
used it ruthlessly and barbarously-   So serious did the
situation become, that Lord Salisbury's Government felt
compelled to send a commission to inquire into the whole
matter.  This commission did its work fairly, and its
report went far towards justifying the passive resistance of
the Welsh farmers*  The upshot was that an Act came to be
passed which transferred the burden of the tithe from the
shoulders of the farmer ro those of the landlords.   Whether
the farmers actually derived economic benefit from the
change may be doubted, for it is very likely that their rents
were raised by an equivalent sum; but at least the scandal
of having to put good money directly into the pockets of the
clergy of a church which they disowned was obviated,
Even more important was the tremendous impetus which
the Anti-Tithe campaign gave to the demand for Dis-
establishment and Disendowmcnt*   It is a fact well worthy
of note that in South Caernarvonshire, owing largely to the
influence of Lloyd George, there had been no disturbances.
The opposition which he organised was stubborn, yet en-
tirely good-humoured.  The novelist Betta Ruck, whose
father was Chief Constable of Caernarvonshire at the time,
tells in her autobiography of one distraint, followed by an
auction, which ended in a gorgeous tea provided by the
law-defying fanner's wife, at which were gathered amicably
about the same hospitable table, the farmer, the Chief